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THE BUSINESS-ENGLISH SITUATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



LEVERETT S. LYON 
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He who would understand the present situation of "business 
English" 1 in the secondary schools of the United States must 
examine the history of that work in the high schools. But he must 
not be content to study the coming of "business English" into the 
high-school curriculum. He must go behind the thing itself to the 
causes of it; he must be familiar with the changing economic- 
industrial structure which called "business English" into existence. 

EARLIER BUSINESS CONTACTS PERSONAL AND DIRECT 

There was a time in American business affairs when the necessity 
for extensive communication was far less important than it is today. 
In Colonial days the industry of America was household rather than 
market industry. The food of the family was home-produced; 
the clothes of the family were, for the most part, homemade; the 
house in which the family lived and to a considerable degree the 
implements which the family used in producing all of these were of 
home production. 2 For the vast majority of articles made no sale 
was attempted and none was anticipated. Such sales as took place 
were typically in the immediate locality of manufacture and were 
consummated by personal contact between vendor and vendee. 
"The typical unit," says Haney, referring to Colonial manufactures, 
"was the family, and the typical market was the family or immedi- 
ate locality." 3 Hamilton, in his famous report on manufacturing, 

1 The term "business English" is used more or less generically to designate all 
those studies which are concerned with business communications. When the more 
restricted meaning is intended business English will be written without quotation 
marks. 

* For a good discussion of many of the methods used in home manufacture see 
Rolla M. Tryon, Household Manufactures in the United Slates, 1640-1860. 

'Haney, Business Organization and Combination, pp. 17, 18. 
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made near the close of the eighteenth century, spoke of American 
industry as a "vast scene of household manufacturing." 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES DEVELOPED; THE MARKET WIDENED 

The change from this situation in business organization to the 
modern condition of far-flung markets, manufacture for sale, and 
impersonal relations is familiar to every student of American indus- 
trial progress. The War of 181 2 isolated America from English 
manufacture and put a premium on goods produced at home. 
The "westward movement" opened in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio a new kingdom of land so fertile that the farmers of 
the East could not hope to compete with its yield in an open market. 
The market was opened by the rapidly developed system of trans- 
portation. First the canal, then the railroad, made possible an 
exchange between the manufacturing districts of the East and the 
agricultural areas of the new West. Exchange, first with the 
cumbersome system of the flatboat, the pike, and the canal, then 
with an organized banking system, an extended mail service, the 
telegraph, and the railroad, replaced the old order of production for 
use and brought the modern one of production for sale. 

BUSINESS CHANGES REFLECTED IN TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 

It is obvious that such a change in economic structure would 
call upon business communication to function as it had not func- 
tioned before. It is no accident that this period of expanding 
markets saw the rise of the penman, the perfection of the steel 
pen, the beginning of pen manufacture on a large scale, and the 
semi-standardization of training in handwriting. These phenomena 
evidence stages in the development of business communication. 
There was an economic demand for performance in this field. 
Improvements in the instruments and technique of writing and 
widespread training in writing were among the answers to this 
demand. 

In 1875 came the typewriter. Patents for "typographers" 
and similar machines were taken out in considerable numbers 
between 1829 and 1870, but in 1875 C. L. Sholes and C. Glidden, 
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having effected various improvements in previous mechanisms, 
placed the manufacture of their typewriter in the hands of E. Rem- 
ington & Sons. The significance of the typewriter as a technical 
instrument aiding business communication needs no discussion. 
Shorthand, the handmaiden of typewriting, was already developed 
when the typewriter appeared. Since the time of the Greeks vari- 
ous systems of stenography had been in use, and in England, and 
even in America, shorthand had gained a considerable prevalence in 
legal, court, and literary work before the coming of the typewriter. 
The Isaac Pitman system, appearing in different forms in 1830 
and 1840 in England and widely copied and disseminated in America 
by Ben Pitman, Graham, and Munson, was supplemented in 1888 
by the method of Gregg, another Englishman, who introduced his 
work in America in 1893. These developments, like that of the 
steel pen, were stimulated by the communication necessities of wide 
market exchange. Training in the use of stenography and the type- 
writer were and are phases of training in business communication. 

Later industrial developments gave a new emphasis and a new 
breadth to training in business communication. As the western 
market for goods manufactured in the East grew in size, so did the 
effort to satisfy it. Eventually supply, which had long lagged 
behind, overtook demand. The capacity of the market to absorb 
goods faster than they could be produced reached an end in the 
latter quarter of the nineteenth century. In recent years produc- 
tion has tended to outrun effective demand, and the "manufacturer 
merchant" has found need to seek out new wants and to stimulate 
old ones. Shaw says : 

Today the progressive business man makes careful intensive studies, not 
merely of the consumer's recognized wants, but of his tastes, his habits, his 
tendencies in all the common activities and relations of life. This he does 
to track down unconscious needs, to manufacture goods to satisfy them, to 
bring these products to the attention of the consumer in the most appealing 
way, and finally to complete the cycle by transporting the goods to him in 
response to an expressed demand. 1 

Among the instruments which the manufacturer merchant uses 
to appeal to his potential customers are the arts of salesmanship, 
advertising, and letter-writing — all allied forms of business com- 

1 An Approach to Business Problems, p. 104. 
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munication. The interest in training in these forms of work which 
was reflected in the schools from the new needs of business is an 
old story to everyone who is familiar with educational movements 
during the past twenty years, and it needs no description in this 
place. Courses in penmanship have been supplemented by courses in 
letter-writing, these by drill courses in "business English," and these 
in turn by courses of general and varied nature, usually under some 
such title as commercial English. Then came courses in advertising 
and courses in salesmanship, until now there is an array of work in 
the secondary business course that seeks to meet the business- 
world demand for training in business communication. These 
courses have not come, however, in an orderly or preplanned fashion. 
One or another of them has come into existence in various localities 
as the exigencies of situations have called it into being. 

THE PRESENT PROBLEM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The most important question that is before those who are inter- 
ested in "business English" in the secondary schools is how to 
formulate, organize, and synthesize the various and varied courses 
in "business English" which now nourish under a variety of names 
and are concerned with one phase or another of business communi- 
cation. It appears a logical procedure, as a preliminary to any 
constructive program which might be later attempted, to ascertain 
as far as possible the present situation of business English, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship in the high schools. This article is chiefly 
concerned with setting forth something of the present condition of 
this work in the secondary schools of the United States. 

In the early part of 191 7 a questionnaire was addressed to the 
principals of 225 high schools in the United States. The latest 
statistical report of the commissioner of education then available 
was that of 1914. A questionnaire was sent to each high school, 
excepting high schools of commerce, listed in that report as having 
over 200 pupils in commercial courses. In addition to 192 such 
schools 33 questionnaires were sent to high schools reported with 
between 150 and 200 students in commercial work. 

The returned questionnaires, which were for the most part filled 
out with a care that justifies a belief in the reliability of the data, 
represented over 55 per cent of the schools of the United States 
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which were reported as having over 200 students in commercial 
work. A survey of the data thus gathered indicates that the field 
of "business English" in the high schools is in a confused, unorgan- 
ized, almost chaotic condition. The variety of ways in which this 
disorderly condition is evidenced is set forth below. 

English in the commercial course. — English teachers who are 
interested in "business English" in the secondary schools will 
appreciate a statement of the extent to which English in some form 
or other is taught in commercial courses. The data gathered in the 
questionnaire indicate that, whatever may be the interests of those 
who direct commercial courses, the desirability of English work 
has been appreciated and respected. Of the schools reporting, 45 
indicated that a short course — that is, a course of less than four 
years — was offered in commercial work. Of these 45 schools 
28 per cent have three-year courses, and 24.5 per cent require 
English for three years; 62 per cent give two-year courses, and 
73 per cent require two years of English. Of the remaining 
schools— those giving a one-year course — practically all require 
English during the time the student is taking work. 

The same recognition is given English in the four-year com- 
mercial course. Table I indicates the returns received in the 
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questionnaire on this matter. This table shows that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the commercial courses have a requirement 
of four years of English. Slightly over 5 per cent require three and 
one-half years, and nearly 16 per cent require three years, of English. 
Only one school limits the requirements in English to one year, and 
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only four of the 115 schools reporting limit their English require- 
ments to two years. A totaling of these percentages shows that 
94 . 5 per cent require three years or more of English in the four-year 
commercial course. With this view of the uniformity with which 
English is required in commercial work as a sort of background the 
condition of "business English" stands in sharp relief. 

Offerings in "business English." — Of the three subjects, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, and business English, the last is most fre- 
quently offered in high schools. Requirements in these three 
subjects, however, are quite different from the offerings. The 
situation is shown in Table II. An examination of this table 



TABLE II 

Offerings, Requirements, and Electives in Business-Communication Subjects 
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shows that business English is offered in no less than 53 . 6 per cent 
of the reporting schools. Salesmanship has slightly more than one- 
half as great popularity, being given in 29 per cent of the reporting 
schools. Advertising lags, with a claim in only 18 per cent of the 
schools reporting. 

When we examine the extent of the requirements for the three 
subjects we find a considerable variety. Even where it is offered, 
advertising is elective rather than required in two-thirds of the 
cases. Salesmanship is scarcely more frequently required, being 
elective in 62 per cent of the schools where it is offered. Business 
English, however, is, where given, almost always a required subject 
for commercial students. In nearly 90 per cent of the schools 
giving this work commercial students are required to take it. 

Variety in length of courses.— -There is a complete lack of uni- 
formity in the length of courses given in the business-communication 
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subjects. Advertising is taught in courses which range in dif- 
ferent schools from two years through one year, one-half year, 
one-quarter year, and one-third year, to one-tenth year. The half- 
year course has apparently found more favor than any other 
course. This is the course which is offered in 54 per cent of the 
schools. Other periods for teaching advertising vary in popularity 
from 16 per cent of the reporting schools to 4 per cent. 

As Table III indicates, business English is not much more 
standardized than is advertising. In 9 per cent of the cases reported 

TABLE III 

Variation in Length op Courses in Business- 
Communication Subjects 
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* 76 schools reporting. f 40 schools reporting. $ 24 schools reporting. 



it is taught for four years, in 6 per cent for three years. In 23 per 
cent of the schools which give business English it is a two-year 
course. But this has in no sense become uniform, for 37 per cent 
of the schools teach the subject in a one-year course, while 31 per 
cent offer a half-year course. 
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Salesmanship courses, though not varying as widely as business 
English, are as yet anything but uniform in length. No school 
reports a course longer than two years. From this extreme the 
courses are reported shorter by gradations somewhat irregular 
down to a quarter-year course, which is offered by four schools, 
10 per cent of those giving work in salesmanship. 

Who directs "business English" in the high schools? — One cannot 
expect a great deal of uniformity and standardization in business- 
communication courses until the schools have decided who properly 
should direct them and have placed their destinies in the hands of 
some one department. At present there exists in the secondary 
schools a considerable conflict regarding the proper control of busi- 
ness communication. The English department makes its claim 
very considerably through the fact that English is the subject. The 
commercial department makes an equally avid claim through the 
fact that it is business English which is being taught. The answer 
is not yet. Table IV shows the variety of methods of directing 
business-communication subjects. 



TABLE IV 

Variety of Methods of Directing Business-Communication Subjects 
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Salesmanship is quite thoroughly in the hands of the com- 
mercial department. In 91 per cent of the reported cases this 
subject is directed by the commercial department, in approximately 
6 per cent some other department directs this work, and in about 3 
per cent a combination including the commercial department has 
charge of it. 
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Advertising, even though it is usually thought of as a technical 
subject, has by no means identified itself with the commercial 
department. In slightly more than 18 per cent of the reporting 
schools some department other than commercial directs the destinies 
of this course. 

Business English most of all is unsettled. In only 56 of every 
100 schools has the commercial department control over this work. 
In nearly 40 per cent of the schools offering business English some 
other department, presumably the English department, directs it. 
In 6 per cent of the reporting cases business English is controlled 
by a combination of departments. 

Who teaches "business English" ? — When we examine the data 
relating to teachers of business communication we find quite as 
wide a variation as is shown in the direction of these subjects. 
Business English, as is shown in Table V, is taught in 51 per cent 
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Variety of Teachers Teaching Studies in Business Communication 
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of the schools where the work is given by teachers of commercial 
subjects only, and in 40 per cent of such schools by teachers of 
other subjects only. In more than 7 per cent of the schools giving 
business English the work is taught by teachers who teach com- 
mercial and other subjects. 1 

Salesmanship has a less-varied teaching staff, though one which 
is quite diversified. Three-fourths of the courses in salesmanship 
are taught by teachers of commercial subjects only, 20 per cent are 

1 There is every reason to suppose that the teachers of "other subjects" are almost 
without exception teachers of English. 
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given by teachers of other subjects only, and 4 per cent by teachers 
of both commercial and other subjects. 

In 63 per cent of the schools where advertising is taught this 
work is given by teachers who work in nothing but commercial 
subjects. 

Textbooks for "business Englisk." — What constitutes a proper 
textbook for teaching any of the various courses which exist under 
the appellation of "business English" in any of its forms is a matter 
concerning which there is a great variety of opinion. The data 
compiled from the questionnaire indicate a variety of books in 
use which is amusing and almost startling. Besides standard 
texts on rhetoric and such magazines as the Literary Digest, busi- 
ness English is taught from such widely different texts as Buhlig's 
Business English, Altmaier's Commercial Correspondence, Marshall's 
Business Speller, Plain English in Practical Exercises, Gardiner's 
Effective Business Letters, Cody's How to Do Business by Letter, and 
Atwood's Commercial Speller. This unusual lack of uniformity in 
type of textbooks is made even more emphatic when one examines 
the books which are used to teach advertising and selling. These 
subjects are taught from texts quite as wide in variety as those used 
in teaching business English and, moreover, are usually taught 
from the identical texts already cited as used in business English. 

The deficiencies of textbooks in this whole field of business 
communication are apparent when one observes that salesmanship 
is taught from such books as Nystrom's Retail Sales and Store 
Management, Starch's book on Advertising, and Hotchkiss and 
Drew's Business English. All of these texts, while of unquestion- 
able service, were certainly not devised primarily as texts for work 
in selling. Courses in advertising utilize these same texts and 
others as far removed from advertising as Knox's Salesmanship 
and Business Efficiency. Nearly every one of these texts is used by 
one or more schools to teach business English in less definitely 
technical forms. 

Teachers' statements. — One section of the questionnaire asked 
teachers to report their difficulties, methods, and purposes. The 
answers received are a frank admission that the field is not as yet 
organized. In speaking of advertising and salesmanship such 
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statements as "We are not yet ready to express ourselves; the 
subject is too new with us," or, "We do not have separate courses 
in Salesmanship and Advertising but attempt to combine them 
with business English," are common. 

Statements of purposes in these subjects also indicate a con- 
siderable variety of aim. One teacher writes of salesmanship, 
"To prepare pupils for actual work as salesmen"; another, "To 
develop personality and character";, a third, "We do not propose 
to make a salesman out of every student who takes this course, 
but to teach the students to know themselves, their possibilities, 
and their limitations." The purpose of business English is stated 
by one teacher to be, "To teach the mechanics of written English," 
and this aim is echoed by many others. " To develop skill in letter- 
writing," "To give power in the use of oral and written English 
and to develop literary appreciation," "To write and dictate a 
business letter," "To develop a business vocabulary," are among 
other purposes which are stated by teachers of business English. 

The methods which are reported by teachers of this series of 
subjects also show a lack of uniformity. Several ask frankly, 
"What is the best way to teach such a subject as salesmanship?" 
Two or three teachers emphasize store practice in salesmanship; 
others declare that this is opposed to their purposes, and that 
texts of a general character are the most valuable instruments for 
teaching selling. Certain teachers report that they rely largely on 
lectures by advertising managers, salesmen, and other business men, 
or upon business publications for text material in all of the business- 
communication subjects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From this summary of the situation of "business English" in 
the secondary schools certain conclusions seem justified. First, 
the business-communication subjects have found their way into the 
high-school curriculum in response to business demands. The 
business demand for these subjects has been the natural ougtrowth 
of an expanded and intensely cultivated market. Secondly, the 
coming of these subjects into high-school courses has been, like most 
social phenomena, an unguided growth. The subjects have come 
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in a variety of forms and in response to varying situations; they 
are as a result unorganized and unsystematic. The lack of system 
in business-communication work expresses itself in the great varia- 
ation in length of courses, in the fact that there is no consistent 
opinion regarding requirements and electives in the field, and in an 
almost weird variation in the length of the courses given in business- 
communication subjects. A lack of order is also evidenced by the 
variety of departments which direct courses in this work and the 
varied teaching staff which conducts the classes. The rather mis- 
cellaneous assortment of textbooks, from which teachers appear to 
choose almost at random texts to be used in any course in business 
communication, and the great variety of purposes and of methods 
which teachers report are further indications of the unstable con- 
dition of "business English" in the secondary schools. 

The present situation of "business English," though unorgan- 
ized, is one perhaps of promise. Though chaotic, it is virile. 
Whatever may be said concerning this work in the high schools, at 
least it is not in the grip of tradition. It is pushing ahead some- 
where, seeking to accomplish something which has not been 
accomplished by the agencies which it attempts to supersede or 
supplement. In the chaos of the situation, no less than in its 
ardor and its optimism, there is hope for the educational leader 
and the reformer. 



